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work on Ward J? Ward J! Of all places, the ward where the filth, scum and 
flotsam of the city were brought, many times only to die. The ward where 
prophylaxis was a bug-bear, the place for receiving influenza cases. How could 
I ever endure it? Ernest F. Hoyer didn't know what an influence his article in 
the March issue of the Journal could have on a fellow being, for I had almost 
decided to go straight home, rather than be subjected to such associations. His 
tribute to Miss C. made me stop to think a minute. Why did I want to be a 
nurse, anyway? Surely not to clean up somebody who was too lazy to do it 
himself, or to minister to a just reaping of sin and wickedness. Alcoholics, rather 
denatured alcohol poisoning, is rampant just now, and for policemen, several 
internes, and nurses to be giving lavage to one of its victims, is not an uncommon 
sight. The hurry, the scurry, the upsetness of things — no, I just wouldn't. Did 
Miss C. ever rebel? I resolved I'd try to look deeper, for I do know that many 
are given a poor deal in the beginning of their existence. Right here is an old 
man of sixty-two, with pediculosis, — a kindly old man; gentlemanly, too; one of 
the many who follow the line of least resistance, giving always rather than get- 
ting; always thinking of the other fellow; getting old, nothing laid by; sick, 
landing in squalor, and finally kicked into the gutter. Can't you see it? We 
wonder and question many times, and to me that verse, "To him that hath, shall 
be given" is ever a problem. I wish I could hear a good sermon on it, for to me 
it does not seem to be compatible with kindness and unselfishness. Perhaps after 
a few weeks, I shall find some interesting things to tell about. Just now I ques- 
tion them. I don't want to do a thing at all, unless I can put a spirit of enthusiasm 
and interest into it. 

Massachusetts L. M. F., Student Nurse. 

SERVICE IN AN INDIAN RESERVATION 
Dear Editor: I feel that a brief account of my experiences as a trained 
nurse (?) in the United States Indian Service may prove of value to others of the 
profession who contemplate entering that branch of the Civil Service. When I 

accepted an appointment and was ordered to the Reservation in New 

Mexico, the appointment read, a salary of $840.00 per year, and instructed me 
to furnish my own transportation — which ^cost me $100. Nothing was said re- 
garding the fact that a nurse is required to furnish her own subsistence and 
laundry. Upon arrival at the agency, after a trip of three days and nights, I 
reported to the superintendent, a layman, and was requested to fill in several 
papers relative to the number of degrees possessed and from what college or 
universities received; special qualification relative to musical talent, etc., but 
little regarding nursing. Allow me to introduce you to a typical hospital of the 
Indian Service. A building of wood, containing the following rooms: a medical 
officers' office, operating-room and dispensary, combined; one bed-room and bath 
for use of head nurse; one dining-room for patients; a combined drug-room and 
linen room, and a narrow hallway connecting the dining-room and kitchen, lined 
with lockers for the patients' clothes. A laundry is located in the basement, 
where you may wash your own clothing — by hand. The hospital proper consists 
of four wards, two on either side of the building and containing six beds each. 
The two inside wards are steam heated, and the outer ones are enclosed by glass 
windows, and have leaky roofs. There is no provision made in the hospital for 
births or deaths, the need of either maternity wards or mortuary apparently 
haying been far from the architect's mind. It is indeed an architectural phan- 
tasma. The Medical Service, if it may be called such, of the Indian Service is 
under the Educational Department, and the doctor and nurse, professionally 
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trained, are subject to the orders of a layman superintendent, who, in the ma- 
jority of cases, has no conception of hospital management. The nurse is allowed 
a vacation during the summer months, but the doctor must furnish a relief, paid 
from his own money. I encountered the following conditions: 24-hour duty, the 
task of sewing for patients, making dresses, night-shirts, sheets, towels, etc., 
(needless to say this last task was not even attempted) ; cleaning the wards, 
cooking and washing; and, incidentally, nursing; all with the assistance of an 
Indian girl. Soon after my arrival we had an epidemic of influenza, with twenty 
patients in the hospital to care for, some with pneumonia, some dying, and three 
new-born infants. All orders to the nurse are verbal, nothing official. You ask 
why these things are, and the answer is, "That is the rule of the Indian Service" ; 
but little else could be expected when under the authority of laymen. Recreation 
is an unknown quantity, not even a companion to talk with, the doctor living a 
mile from the hospital. A trained or professional nurse is distinctly out of 
place in the Indian Service; even though they want seamstresses and scrub-girls 
with college degrees. 

New Mexico M. G., R.N. 

"HOME HYGIENE" INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Dear Editor: A year ago, when I was asked to take over the classes in 
"Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick" in a certain high school, I was told that 
the young ladies I would have to teach had all had biology and were "well up" 
in bacteriology. This made me somewhat nervous, for I did not consider myself 
at all "well up" in that subject. I had had no trouble in my previous experience 
in teaching these classes, no embarrassingly scientific questions, couched in tech- 
nical terms ever were asked me. I had never even thought to be nervous about 
it, judging that I had enough knowledge of the subject to cover that first chapter 
in the "Home Hygiene" book. Now the expression "well up" depends on your 
viewpoint. I decided to take no chances. I bought a few books, interviewed a 
few friendly bacteriologists and attended two lectures. In other words, I 
crammed, in the few days I had, before I started my work. After a year's experi- 
ence with high school girls, I look back on those first days of "watchful waiting" 
for the too inquiring mind to "stick" me with some question I would not be able 
to answer, and smile. I found the high school girl quite content to let well enough 
alone. What I told them, they apparently listened to (the following answers to 
some of my questions, will show how much of it they absorbed), but they seldom 
bothered to ask any questions. They were a bit concerned to know whether I 
considered corsets all right to wear, whether cold cream and powder were harm- 
ful to the complexions. I am under the impression that their minds must have 
been in the same non-registering condition when they studied their biology, for 
a few have never yet been able to differentiate between bacteria and protoplasm. 
It seems to be one hazy mass in the minds of most of them, that I have failed to 
clarify in the few lessons I could devote to that subject. Before I quote from 
their papers, I want to correct any impression that I am not fond of my girls, 
for I am. I think I have the nicest girls to be found in any high school. They 
have both amused and interested me. Their ages range from fifteen to seven- 
teen — the age of great discoveries, — that they have noses to powder and hair to 
curl — lesser subjects have to wait. Taking this into consideration, I feel the 
year has been fruitful, in that most of my pupils have passed their tests with 
fairly high percentages. The following quotations are culled from the papers 
of the minority, not the majority. Many of the papers of the latter have sur- 
prised me, they have shown such a nice understanding of the subject and have 



